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(a, Pea Cock; 6, Turkey; c, Dorking Cock and Hen; d, Guinea Hen; ¢, Hamburg Cock; f, Game Cock and Hen; g, Bautam Cock au i Ileu.) 


DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


Tue feathered tenants of the farm-yard, reclaimed 
from their aboriginal state of independence, and pen- 
sioners on our bounty, are peculiarly interesting. 
Though less decidedly important than the sheep, the 
ox, or the horse, they still rank among the useful ; 
their flesh and eggs are esteemed as wholesome and 
delicate food, and most are remarkable for grace and 
beauty. In London and other large towns both here 
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and on the Continent, extensive markets for the sale 
of poultry, almost exclusively, are established, and the 
ulterer and the egg-salesman carry on a lucrative 
usiness. The general demand for the flesh and eggs 
of poultry acts beneficially upon the small farmer, 
and renders their rearing profitable. Certain districts 
indeed are celebrated for the superior value of their 
feathered produce; we have all heard of Dorking 
fowls and Norfolk turkeys. 
The domestic birds, which “gather round our door,” 
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belong to two distinct groups, the gallinaceous or 
rasorial, and the swimming or natatorial orders. The 
pigeon perhaps may be excepted; for though placed 

y some naturalists in the former order, it seems to 
occupy a station “ per se,” between the insessorial order 
of Vigors and the true gallinaceous birds. 

To the gallinaceous order belong the fowl, the 
turkey, the guinea-fowl, the pea-fowl, the pheasant, 
&c., and to some of these we shall here direct attention. 

Of all our domestic birds, the common fowl appears 
to have been the longest reclaimed, and is the most ex- 
tensively spread. It has ramified into numerous va- 
rieties, a circumstance which attesis not only the 
antiquity but the completeness of its subjugation. 
This bird is of Indian origin ; the wild stock whence it 
has descended js, no doubt, the common Indian jungle- 
fowl (Gallus Bankivus), which interbreeds freely with 
the common domestic race, and has been crossed with 
some of the game breeds for the purpose of keeping 
up the spirit and vigour of the stock. 

The circumstances attendant upon the primeval 
domestication and spread of the common fowl are 
buried in obscurity, nor know we at what period it be- 
came naturalized in our island. Its introduction, how- 
ever, must have been at a remote epoch, as we find it 
among the things prohibited by the Druids as food. 
Allusions to the common fowl are abundant in the 
earliest writings, and we know that the ancient Greeks, 
on whose medals its figure is often seen, valued it for 
its pugnacious poe oe and its prowess. Cock- 
fighting was one of their diversions, and the breeds 
most in repute were those of Rhodes and Tanagra in 
Bevotia. istinguished breeds were found also in 
Eubcea, Media, and Persia, as well as in Egypt. 

The Romans, whose taste for sanguinary spectacles 
is notorious, were extremely partial to the amusement 
of cock-fighting, and trained birds for the purpose. 
Tndeed the taste for this cruel sport seems to be very 
general: the Mussulman natives of India are greatly 
addicted to it, and one species of jungle-fowl, called 
Sonnerat’s jungle-fowl ( ‘allus Sonneratii), is in high 
request; this bird, though smaller than the domestic 
breed, is superior in spirit and endurance, and usually 
proves victorious in the combat. The Chinese are de- 
voted to the sport; and the natives of Sumatra enter 
into it with so much adour, that instances, as it is said, 
have occurred of men staking not only their goods and 
<a but even their children on the issue of a battle. 

In England the same taste long prevailed, but hap- 
pily the practice, more honoured in the breach than 
the observance, is now greatly on the decline, if not 
obsolete ; it is indeed incompatible with the diffusion 
of knowledge, the tendency of which is to humanize 
mankind, and lead the mind from sordid and debasing 
pursuits to sources of intellectual enjoyment. The 
common fowl is a hardy bird, and capable of enduring 
considerable severity of cold; hence its extensive dis- 
tribution in a domestic state. The warmer and tem- 
perate latitudes, however, are most congenial to it; in 
the high northern regions it cannot be kept without 
difficulty, and therefore is not general in the bleak 
realms of Siberia, indeed it is found not to breed. 

Besides the game race, which approaches the nearest 
in character to the wild stock, several varieties exist in 
our island. One, the Friesland, has the feathers curled 
back, the plumage having a ruffled and by no means 
agreeable appearance. Another breed is destitute not 
only of tail feathers, but also of the tail itself. Some 
breeds have the comb greatly developed, in others it is 
small, and its place is usurped by a tuft of feathers. 
Dorking is celebrated for a large and delicately 
flavoured variety, distinguished by having five toes on 
each leg, the hind toe being doubled. The Poland, 
the Spanish, and the Hamburg breeds are also excel- 
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lent. A small breed of fowls, termed the Bantam 
(originally from Java), is very beautiful. The old 
Bantam fowls, which are not much larger than a par- 
tridge, are feathered to the toes, the tarsi having long 
stiff feathers down them; there is a small variety, 
however, with clean legs and an elegantly spangled 
plumage, much in request. To the naturalist these 
varieties have little interest, excepting as far as they 
afford evidences of the effects which the agency of cli- 
mate, diet, and long domestication can produce in the 
modification of external characters. 

In Egypt the plan of hatching chickens by means of 
artificial heat has long been in operation. The eggs 
are placed by hundred in ovens, or rather, small cham- 
bers, the temperature of which is regulated with great 
nicety. At the time of hatching, people come from all 
quarters to purchase the young pot which require 
but little trouble in rearing. In the ‘ Penny Magazine’ 
for 1833, p. 311, some interesting details will be found 
relative to the process. The Eccaleobion, in London, 
is the same in principle as the egg-ovens of Berme 
in Egypt; it is established not for the purpose of sup- 
plying the markets with fowls, but for the sake of ex- 

ibiting to the curious the “art and mystery” of arti- 
ficial incubation. The chickens which we have seen 
called into life by this process have appeared to us to 
be more weakly than those hatched according to the 
natural mode; one reason may be their want of the 
fostering care of the hen, which, from the time of the 
exclusion of her brood from the egg, gathers them 
under her wings, and defends them from cold and wind, 
while at the same time they have the benefit of the 
fresh air of the open farm-yard. 

Another splendid bird, the ornament of the pleasure- 
ground, is the pea-fowl (Pavo cristatus). This magni- 
ficent bird is a native of India. It is common in many 
districts, and abounds in the jungles along the banks 
of the Ganges, in the forests of the Jungleterry and 
Baughulpore districts, and in the dense woods of the 
Ghauts. When taken young, it is easily domesticated, 
and many Hindoo temples in the Deckhan have consi- 
derable flocks attached to them. The pea-fowl, which 
need not be described in detail, was known to the an- 
cients. We find it noticed in the Scriptures as being 
one of the importations from India in the time of 
Solomon, and a forcible allusion to the splendour of 
its plumes is made in the book of Job. 

lexander the Great, who obtained this bird during 
his Indian expedition, appears to have introduced it 
into Greece, and subsequently it has spread through 
the greater portion of Europe. 

To the Romans it was very familiar; and indeed 
must have been common in Italy at an early period. 
Admired as the peacock was, its beauty did not protect 
it from slaughter, for it was killed to add to the deli- 
cacies of the tables of the great and luxurious; and its 
brain, together with the tongues of flamingos, entered 
into the composition of a favourite dish of the emperor 
Vitellius, 

In our country, a roasted pea-fowl, served up with 
the plumes attached to it, swelled the rude pomp of a 
baron’s entertainment. 

The pea-fowl is restless and wandering in its habits, 
and cannot well be kept in a small space ; it perches 
or roosts by preference on the topmost branches of 
trees, and indeed is fond of any elevated situation. It 
seeks its food, however, and also constructs its nest on 
the ground. In its wild state, it chooses a retired spot, 
among close brushwood, as the place of incubation, 
making an inartificial nest of sticks, twigs, and leaves: 
the eggs are from twelve to fifteen in number. In 
domestication its habits are the same ; indeed domesti- 
cation has effected but little alteration in these points; 
nor has it degenerated into numerous varieties. White 
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acocks, it is true, are sometimes to be seen, and im- 
perfectly coloured birds are not uncommon, but here 
the changes terminate. ‘ 

The beautiful plumes of this bird are usually called 
its tail, and by many are supposed to be so; this, how- 
ever, is not the case: the plumes of the peacock, which 
are not developed till the third year, are its tail- 
coverts; they overhang and conceal the true tail-fea- 
thers, which are short, but which may be easily seen 
when the plumes are elevated. y ; 

A peacock in full plumage, proudly stalking with 
his train elevated, is indeed a magnificent object; well 
might the satirical poet write— 

“ Miraris quoties gemmantes explicat alas 
Et potes hunc, sevo tradere, dure, coquo ?” 

Like most of cur domestic poultry, the pea-fowl 
adds insects, larvee, and worms to the ordinary grain 
which forms the staple of its diet ; it will also devour 
lizards and small snakes. 

The female or pea-he is a plain bird compared to 
her mate; she is destitute of his “ gemmy train.” 

The peacock has not the pugnacity of the game-cock ; 
we have, however, seen it give battle to a small dog, 
and come off the victor ; and have known it also attack 
yersons very resolutely ; a friend of the writer’s had his 
fp completely cut open by a blow of the spur of one 
of these birds, which he had teased till it became en- 
raged. The loud harsh cry of this bird is well known. 
Asecond species of pea-fowl found in Java (Pavo Java- 
nicus) has been recently introduced to our country. 
It differs from the cummon bird in having its crest 
composed of long slender and equally-barbed feathers. 
The feathers of the head and neck, instead of being 
silky, are broad, short, rounded, and imbricate like the 
scales of a fish; their colour is metallic green, with a 
lighter margin. 


The Guinea-fowl or Pintado (Numida Meleagris), 


as its name indicates, is originally from Africa. It was 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, and re- 
ceived from the former the name of meleagris. <Ac- 
cording to the ancient fable, the sisters of Meleager, 
emourning the death of their brother, were turned into 
birds called Meleagrides (in the singular Meleagris), 
having their feathers sprinkled with tear-drops. The 
term meleagris, however, strange to say, has been 
transferred by Belon, Gesner, Aldrovandus, and 
others, to the turkey, a native of America, and of 
which the ancients had no information. Their mistake 
in supposing the turkey to be the meleagris of the 
Greeks is unaccountable, for the turkey was unknown 
in Europe until the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Oviedo, in 1526, describes it as domesticated in 
the islands and the Spanish main; and in 1541 it ob- 
tained a place in our country among the delicacies of 
the table. The guinea-fowl is noticed by Aristotle, by 
Pliny, by Varro (‘De Re Rustica’), and by Columella, a 
writer on husbandry in the reign of Claudius Cesar, 
and by others. According to Athenzus the /£tolians 
first introduced this bird into Greece; but though it 
must have been naturalized there, it does not appear 
to have spread very widely. In the middle ages we 
lose all trace of it, no writers of those times appear to 
notice it, nor can we distinctly point out the = of 
its introduction into the British Isles. This, however, 
must be recent comparatively ; its name does not occur 
in the list of birds in the famous feast of Archbishop 
Nevill, in the reign of Edward IV.; nor does it appear 
in the Duke of Northumberland’s Household-Book, 
1512; nor yet in the Household-Book of Henry VIII. 
Yet, in all these lists, the peion, or peacock, makes a 
conspicuous figure. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the gui- 
nea-fowl was tolerably common in England, and is 
how completely naturalized. 
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Adanson, Dampier, Le Vaillant, and other travellers 
in Africa, have observed the wild guinea-fowl in dif- 
ferent parts of that continent ; but, as about five species 
are known, we cannot be certain which of them is in- 
tended. 

The common guinea-fowl (Numida Meleagris) ap- 
pears to be dispersed through an extensive range of 
Africa, frequenting low humid situations, and the 
banks of rivers and marshes. It is eminently grega- 
rious, assembling in large flocks, which wander about 
during the day in search of food ; as evening approaches 
they seek the branches of trees, and roost crowded to- 
gether. In its rapid mode of running, and in its short 
flight when forced to take wing, we are reminded of 
the partridge, which it also somewhat resembles in the 
contour of its body. 

A wild race of these birds is found in St. Domingo 
and others of the West India Islands; this race is said 
to have been imported from Guinea. 

In a domestic condition, the guinea-fowl retains 
almost unaltered its original habits; it is restless, 
addicted to wandering, and impatient of restraint. It 
will stray for miles from the farm to which it belongs, 
and it often happens that a long-missed female will 
make her appearance with a young brood attending 
her. In close confinement the female rarely hatches 
her eggs; the want of freedom interfering with her 
instincts: few birds indeed are more recluse and shy 
during the time of incubation, or more cautious in 
concealing their nests. It is generally made among 
dense brushwood or in similar retreats. The number 
of eggs varies from twelve to twenty. They are 
smaller than those of the fowl, of a pale yellowish red, 
minutely dotted with darker points. Both the eggs 
and flesh of the guinea-fowl are excellent. Cream- 
coloured guinea-fowls are sometimes to be seen ; in 
these the white spots are still to be distinguished. 
Another variety has a white breast, and the general 
colouring destitute of the richness which renders the 
wild and the undegenerate domestic race so attractive. 
The shrill querulous notes of this bird, which it per- 

tually repeats, are very disagreeable. The guinea- 
‘owl has not yet reached the colder latitudes of Europe ; 
it is not mentioned by Linnzus in his Swedish Fauna ; 
and it is said that neither Denmark, Norway, nor 
Northern Russia possesses it. 

Of our domestic gallinaceous birds, we have found 
that two are derived from India and one from Africa; 
we have, however, one from America, namely the tur- 
key (Meleagris Gallopavo). 

To the misappropriation of the term meleagris to 
the turkey we have already alluded ; the mistake, how- 
ever cannot now be remedied, naturalists having uni- 
versally adopted the word as the generic title of the 
bird in question. ; 

The turkey was once very extensively spread in a 
wild condition in America; at no distant period it was 
found in the woods, from the northern limits of the 
United States to the Isthmus of Panama ; but at present, 
in consequence of the spread of European colonization 
and the destruction of the forests, its range has become 
circumscribed. Its.chief places of abode are the as yet 
uncleared wooded tracts along the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, the unsettled parts of the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana, Georgia and the Ca- 
rolinas. Every day, however, it is becoming scarcer, 
and its territories more limited. 

The wild turkey is gregarious, but the adult males 
and females are in separate flocks; the young asso- 
ciate with the females, and continue with her till the 
ensuing spring. In October these flocks make exten- 
sive migrations, deserting some districts and advancing 
to others, which they throng, having often crossed rivers 
in their passage. These migratory movements are 
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undertaken solely in quest of an abundant supply of 
food, which consists of forest fruits, termed indiscrimi- 
nately mast in America. Their mode of crossing a 
river is singular ; it would appear as if the flock were 
aware of the difficulty of the undertaking ; they betake 
themselves to the highest eminences, and there remain 
for a day or two; the males are then heard gobbling 
and calling, and may be seen strutting about, as if to 
raise their courage to the sticking-place in the impend- 
ing trial. When the weather seems favourable for the 
attempt, they all mount the tops of the highest trees, 
end, at a signal note, wing their way towards the oppo- 
y.te shore. The old birds easily get over, should the 
river be even a mile in breadth; but the young, or 
less robust, frequently fall into the water. Here, how- 
ever, they are not drowned, they bring their wings 
close to their body, expand the tail as a support, stretch 
forward their neck, and strike vigorously with their 
legs, and thus make way with considerable expedition. 
From this we may conclude that the powers of flight 
which even the wild turkey possesses are but trifling 
compared with those of other birds; in fact their mi- 
grations are performed on foot, and unless their way 
be interrupted by a river, or the dog of the hunter 
force them, they never take wing; at night they roost 
in flocks on the branches of trees, and are then often 
harassed by some of the larger species of owl, to 
the attacks of which they occasionally fall a sacri- 
fice. 

It would appear to have been shortly after the sub- 
jugation of Mexico by the Spaniards, that the reclaimed 
turkey was introduced into Europe. Mexico was dis- 
covered by Grijalva in 1518. In 1541 the turkey 
ranked among the dainties of the table in our country ; 
and Archbishop Cranmer (Leland’s ‘ Collectanea’), in 
a regulation respecting festivals, ordered that of 
cranes, swans, and turkey-cocks there should be but 
one dish. 

Tusser, in his ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry’ (1573), accounts the turkey as part of the 
farmer’s Christmas fare. 

Though we can thus arrive at certain data which 
lead us to place the introduction of the turkey into 
Europe about the year 1520, or within ten years after- 
wards, we are unable to learn the details of its domes- 
tication. Probably the Spaniards found it already 
domesticated in Mexico ; if so, they have neglected to 
record it. The appellation of turkey, which we give 
to this bird, originated, according to Willughby, from 
the supposition that it was brought from the country of 
that name; a statement, if correct, which shows how 
easily errors arise, and how they spread. It is perhaps 
from the prevalence of this false opinion (namely, that 
the turkey came from the Levant), that Belon, Gesner, 
and others regarded it as the meleagris of the Greeks, 
the guinea-fowl, or true meleagris, being in their day 
“a scarce in Europe. 

he turkey is one of the most valuable of our do- 
mestic birds, its flesh being in high esteem. Like the 
pea-fowl and guinea-fowl, it is addicted to wandering, 
and delights to range over large fields and parks, its 
innate habits remaining but little affected by reclama- 
tion. In size and beauty it is perhaps inferior to its 
free-born relatives in their natural climate; yet we 
have seen many quite equal in the splendour of their 
plumage and in weight to the specimens of wild birds 
which have come under our notice. These, it must be 
observed, vary greatly in size. Audubon states that 
the males weigh from fifteen to eighteen pounds, and 
occasionally twenty, twenty-five, or even thirty pounds. 
The male turkey is three years in acquiring his full 
plumage, and continues to increase in size for a year 
or two more. 

A detailed description of this fine bird is super- 
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fluous; its colours,—its carunculated neck,—itg 
proud gait,—its habits and manners, are familiar 
to all. 

The plate represents the domestic fowl, as displayed 
by four varieties (the game, the Hamburg, the Dork. 
ing, and the Bantam); the peacock ; the guinea-fow]; 
and the turkey. 





Norious Plants useful—Bvery production of nature is good 
in its kind; and if anything is found to be noxious, it is be. 
cause we do not make a proper use of it. Hence it happens, that 
what preserves the life of one animal, occasions the death of 
another; and the same plant which in certain circumstances is 
regarded as poisonous, in others is highly useful and salutary, 
Hemlock, for example, was formerly considered as a deadly poi- 
son; but it is now employed in many cases as a medicine with 
considerable success, and without producing any bad conse- 
quences. The number and diversity of vegetables growing upon 
the earth is prodigious, and we must not imagine they were all 
created for the use of man; some are designed for beasts, some 
to exhale grateful odours, and others are useful in many of the 
diseases to which the animal economy is subjected. The same 
thing holds good with regard to many living creatures, which, 
though very dangerous to man, are useful to other animals, as 
affording food or medicaments. Many birds feed upon insects 
which are considered as noxious: domestic fowls are fond: of 
spiders; peacocks and storks will feed upon serpents. Some of 
the most efficacious medicines are composed of y apa poison- 
ous herbs. The number of plants and animals of a poisonous or 
venomous nature is very considerable, compared with that of 
those which are evidently useful and beneficial; and both men 
and animals have a natural repugnancy and aversion for every- 
thing which is hurtful or prejudicial to their nature.—Sturm's 
Reflections. 





Great Cataract of Alata on the Nile.— Two hours (six 
miles) from Denbas, we crossed the little river Alata, which 
here, flowing from north-north-east, discharges its waters into 
the Abai (Nile), three-quarters of an hour (two miles) 
west of the bridge. Passing through a tract continually be- 
coming more wild and rocky, we at length, after travelling 
for three-quarters of an hour farther, reached the bridge of 
Deldai [Deldai, which the traveller took for a proper name, 
signifies “‘ the bridge” |], which is a highly singular and striking 
object. Through a narrow cleft in the rock, more than sixty 
feet deep, the perpendicular sides of which are in many places 
scarcely two fathoms asunder, the Nile here flowing to the south- 
east, rushes down through an uninterrupted series of foaming 
cascades. . . . The bridge consists of eight arches, of different 
sizes, of which the northernmost, by much the largest of all, 
crosses the cleft, and is therefore the only one beneath which the 
river always passes. The length of the bridge is ninety paces 
(one hundred and fifty yards), and its breadth fifteen feet (five 
yards). It is not straight, and is crossed in fhe middle by a 
wall, in which there is a gate: at its northern end there is a kind 
of watch-tower, now in ruins. All the stone-work of the bridge 
consists of lava, except the arching, which is formed of hewn 
sandstone. The hills lying immediately over the banks of the 
river are wild, rent masses of volcanic rock, partly overgrown 
with large trees and rampant shrubs, About one hundred feet 
to the west of the bridge, the upper edges of the rift in the rock, 
which forms the proper bed of the stream, approach each other 
to within about nine feet; and I was assured that the distance 
was often cleared by a bold leap. How far the foaming cascades 
extend eastwards I could neither ascertain by my own observa- 
tion nor learn by any satisfactory report from the natives. To 
the west a chain of similar waterfalls continues for about a quar- 
ter of an hour (one mile); between which and the lake Tzana 
the river is said to cut its way, in a serpentine course, through 
rich meadow-ground. At the commencement of the cascades to 
the east, there is a small island, with the convent of Abt Kedam, 
near which the great waterfall described by Bruce (vol. v., p- 
105) must be sought, according to him, about half ap English 
mile above the bridge.—Ruppell’s Travels in Abyssinia, in Royal 
Geog. Journal. 
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(Scene on the Danube.) 


THE DANUBE. 


Mr. PLancue, in his interesting work, ‘The De- 
scent of the Danube,’ expresses his surprise “that 
while our print-shops teem with views on the Rhine, 
and the shelves of our booksellers groan with the 
weight of tours in its neighbourhood, no English 
pen or pencil should have been hitherto employed in 
illustration of the magnificent Danube,” that river 


“whose waves have witnessed the march of Attila, of 


Charlemagne, of Gustavus Adolphus, and Napoleon ; 
whose shores have echoed the blast of the Roman 
trumpet, the hymn of the pilgrim of the Cross, and the 
wild fralloo of the sons of Islam ; whose name is equally 
dear to history and fable ;” and we may add, whose 
scenery in different parts of its course is unrivalled by 
that of any other of the great rivers of Europe for gran- 
deur and sublimity. The neglect, which Mr. Planché 
was the first to remedy, has doubtless been caused in a 
great measure by the length of time required for an 
English visitor to make himself acquainted with the 
Danube, not merely from its distance or its length, but 
from the want of those facilities for navigation which the 
more favoured Rhine offers to the traveller. A great 
improvement however has taken place of late years. 
Steam-boats now navigate most if not all cf the navi- 
gable parts. Artists and writers begin to avail them- 
selves of the comparatively novel track thus opened to 
them, and before long we may expect to find the 
scenery, the history, and the traditions of the “ thunder- 





ing river” as familiar to us all, as those of the Rhine 
are at present. 

The Danube, called by the Germans Donau, and by 
the Hungarians and Turks Duna, is generally supposed 
to derive its appellation from the word donner, thunder, 
though several other derivations not here worth men- 
tioning are advanced by respectable authorities. It 
rises on the eastern declivity of the Black Forest, in 
the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, in Western Germany, 
and only about twenty-four miles from the banks of its 
great rival the Rhine. It here formsa mountain-torrent, 
known under the name of Breghe. Near a place 
called Danaueshingen it is joined by another moun- 
tain-stream ; and from thence the united waters bear 
the name of the Donau, or Danube. In its entire 
course, calculated to measure not less than 1770 miles, 
it passes through the kingdoms of Wiirtemberg, Ba- 
varia, in which territory it receives no less than thirty- 
eight tributaries, Austria, and Wallachia in Turkey, to 
the Black Sea, which it reaches by eight several 
mouths. The surface of territory drained by the Da- 
nube, and the numerous rivers which flow into it, pro- 
bably exceeds three hundred thousand square miles. 
Having made these preliminary observations, we shall ~ 
now follow the course of the Danube from its source 
to the sea, describing by the way, so far as our space 
will admit, all the more particular objects of interest 
presented on its banks. For this purpose the works 
of Mr. Planché, Mr. Quin,* and other writers, will 


* «A Steam Voyage down the Danube,’ 1836. 
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furnish ample materials. From Danaueshingen the 
general course of the Danube is at first towards the 
east, but afterwards it declines to the north-east, in 
which direction it continues till it reaches Ratisbon. 
Between these places it flows within about two miles 
of Ulm, the scene of the surrender of the Austrian 
army, twenty thousand strong, under General Mack, 
to Napoleon, on the 17th of October, 1805, and directly 
past Ginzberg; Hochstiidt, near which is Blenheim, 
the spot made for ever memorable by Marlborough’s 
great victory over the French and Bavarian forces 
commanded by Marshal Tallard; Donauwérth; Neu- 
berg, an important town, formerly the capital of the an- 
cient principality of the same name ; and Ingolstadt, the 
most important fortress of Bavaria prior to the destruc- 
tion of the works by the French in 1800, and which 
promises again to obtain its ancient repute, many thou- 
sand men having been employed for some years in 
erecting the necessary fortifications. At Ulm the Da- 
nube first becomes navigable for barges. Before en- 
tering the great plain of Bavaria at Donauwérth, the 
river runs for the chief part of its course along the 
southern base of the dry and barren table-land called 
the Rauhe Alp, which rises two thousand feet above the 
level of the Danube. Numerous offsets from the Alps 
approach the river, forming hills of moderate eleva- 
tion with gentle declivities, and enclosing charming 
and fertile valleys. In its way through the great plain 
we have mentioned, many objects of interest meet the 
eye of the spectator. t Ratisbon, or Regensburg, 
seated on the river Regen, which here joins the 
Danube, we find the Regina Castra of the Romans, 
forming in their time one of the chief towns on the 
frontiers of Illyria, and a place of considerable impor- 
tance to the Roman merchant for the furs which he 
here purchased. Its history is full of important 
events, as may be easily credited when we state that in 
the course of nine hundred years it has been visited 
with all the horrors of warfare no less than fourteen 
times; the last being the siege of 1809, when, after a 
desperate assault, it was taken by the French. But to 
an Englishman the most deeply interesting recollec- 
tion of Ratisbon is that connected with our Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion, who was here delivered up to the em- 
peror Henry VI. by Leopold, duke of Austria, in pur- 
suance of the disgraceful bargain which had been cun- 
cluded between them. From Ratisbon he was conducted 
to one of the emperor's castles in the Tyrol, loaded 
with chains, and guarded night and da by trusty sol- 
diers. The river here forms two small islands, called 
Oberworth and Niederwérth, which are laid out in 
agreeable walks, and connected with each other and 
with the town by a stone bridge twenty-three feet wide 
and nearly eleven hundred feet long, built in the 
twelfth century. 

Near Ratisbon is a monument to Kepler, who was 
born here ; and ona rock on the banks of the Danube 
is a marble temple erected in honour of the great men 
of Germany. The river in this part is about eleven 
feet deep, and “something broader than the Thames at 
Putney.” The right bank of the river, nearly all the 
way to Straubing, is “low, sedgy, and Dutch-like ;"* but 
on the left bank a bold range of mountains follows the 
windings of the stream almost the whole way to 
Vienna. The ruins of the castle of Donaustauf, 
“cresting a round bluff rock,” with the little town at 
its foot, still speak of their ancient strength, and, as 
Mr. Planché remarks, of the “ battles, sieges, fortunes 
tt hath past.” This formerly belonged to the see of 
Regensburg, and was the residence of its bishops, among 
whom we find Albertus Magnus. This eminent phi- 


* Descent of the Danube,’ p. 22; from which work the 
quotations in this part of our description are taken, unless other- 
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losopher resided here about 1260, and as his studies were 
of a similar nature to those of our own “ Friar Bacon,” 
his contemporary, so too was he looked upon by the 
ignorant people as a magician and sorcerer. "The 
speaking brazen head has been attributed to both; but 
in the power of being at one and the same time in two 
places, Albertus has the sole honour. “ It is asserted 
that at the very moment he was holding forth to his 
attentive pupils from the chair still exhibited in the 
chapel (of the Dominicans at Ratisbon), he was to be 
seen busily employed in his study at Donaustauf, about 
twelve athe otf.” 

Leaving Donaustauf, we pass, among numerous 
other villages, Bach, celebrated for the mines in its 
neighbourhood, which stands on the left bank; and 
the palace of Worth, which, though long visible before 
it is reached, at one time appears behind us, so ex- 
traordinary are the sinuosities of the river. Not one 
of the least interesting features of the Danube are the 
peasantry who appear on its banks. In the district 
through which we are now passing they are wealthy, 
“ exceedingly proud, and fond of all kinds of finery, 
The finest Swiss and Dutch linen, silk and satin ker- 
chiefs of the gayest hues, Brabant lace, and gold and 
silver stuffs of all descriptions are in constant re- 
quisition. The men wear gold rings, and generally 
two gold watches. The black velvet or embroidered 
silk boddices of the women are laced with massive 
silver chains, from which hang a profusion of gold and 
silver trinkets, hearts, crosses, coins, medals,” &c. At 
Sossau, on the left bank, is a far-famed picture of the 
Virgin, brought hither, if we may believe the monkish 
traditions, by angels in a boat from some heretical vil- 
lage where the Lutheran doctrines had suddenly 
appeared. Straubing, the first — of 3 importance 
on the Danube after quitting Ratisbon, like most of 
the large and ancient towns of Germany, is remarkable 
for the sieges it has undergone. At one of these the 
citizens defended their town against the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar with a courage and ability worthy of note. 
The burgomaster Haller, who was an excellent marks- 
man, on this occasion slew no less than thirty of the 
duke’s officers from his position on the ramparts. A 
deeply affecting memory is attached to Straubing. In 
a small chapel in the churchyard of St. Peter's is a red 
marble tablet with an effigy, and the following (trans- 
lated) inscription :—“ In the year of our Lord 1436, on 
the 12th day of October, died Agnes Bernauer. May 
she rest in peace!” The story of this unfortunate lady 
may be thus briefly narrated :—Alhert, the only son of 
Duke Ernst of Bavaria, one of the most valiant and 
accomplished princes of his age, was affianced to the 
Countess Elizabeth of Wiirtemberg, and the marriage 
was just about to take place, when, at a grand tourna- 
ment given in honour of the occasion at Augsburg, he 
beheld Agnes Bernauer, “the angel,” as she was 
calied among the citizens, and with whom he became 
passionately in love. Atthe same time news was brought 
to him that the Countess Elizabeth had eloped with a 
more favoured lover. The prince, regardless of the 
difference between his rank and that of Agnes, whose 
father was a bather, an employment then looked on as 
disreputable in Germany, wooed and in secret married 
her. The consequences were truly deplorable. The 
prince’s father and family strove to compel him to sign 
a divorce, and when that attempt failed, the unfor- 
tunate Agnes found her ruin only the more surely 
accomplished by insidious attacks on her fair fame and 
character. The authorities of Straubing, near which 
place the prince and his lady- resided, seizing the 
opportunity afforded by Albert's absence for a short 
time from his palace, arrested Agnes on some frivolous 
pretext, and when, with an honest indignation, she as- 
serted her innocence, they declared her guilty of trea- 
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son, and condemned her to death. On the 12th of 
October, 1436, she was accordingly thrown from the 
bridge of Straubing into the water; and although she 
succeeded in freeing one foot from her bonds, and 
strove, while shrieking for = and mercy, to gain the 
opposite bank, one of her pitiless executioners caught 
her long fair hair with a hooked pole, and dragged her 
back into the stream till all resistance ceased! The 
horror-stricken husband at first set no bounds to his 
fury. He obtained an army from his father’s bitterest 
enemy, with which he returned to punish the mur- 
derers of his beloved Agnes. The emperor Sigismund 
now interfered, who at last pacified the prince, and 
reconciled him with his father ; who, to attest his con- 
trition, instituted a perpetual mass for the soul of the 
deceased lady. 

The boats used in the navigation of the Danube are 
mostly of one shape, though differing in size, and known 
by variousappellations. They are little better than large 
flat-bottomed punts, ranging from about 40 to nearly 
150 feet long, and composed generally of planks nailed 
rudely together, with a kind of hut in or near the 
centre. “ Sails are unknown on the Danube ;” they are 
therefore rowed by two or more hands according to the 
size of the boat, by means of long clumsy paddles tied 
to upright posts, on which water is frequently thrown 
to prevent ignition. The largest boats, in ascending 
the river, are towed four or five together by a long 
string of horses. Both drivers and boatmen have cus- 
toms and modes of thought and feeling peculiar to 
themselves. The former are in appearance ‘“some- 
thing between the English dustman and dray- 
man; but the lowest of either of these worthies 
might pass for a scholar and a gentleman by the 
side of one of them. From the moment the Danube 
becomes navigable, till it is again chained up in ice, 
these fellows never enter the humblest hovel, or mix 
with men of other callings, but even sleep upon the 
the river’s bank beside their horses. A miserable su- 
perstition exists amongst them. They believe that some 
of their number must every year be sacrificed to the 
Spirit of the Waters ; and consequently, when an acci- 
dent occurs, they all scramble for the drowning man’s 
hat, but never think of stretching out a finger to save 
him, whom they look upon as a doomed and demanded 
victim. Professor Schultes declares that he once saw 
five drivers with their horses precipitated into the river, 
when their companions hastily cut the ropes to prevent 
the rest of the team from following, and drove on, 
leaving the poor wretches to their fate.” The boatmen 
by whose side the drivers move along day by day for so 
great a portion of the year are a very different race of 
men, and present one characteristic at least of an 
interesting and poetical nature. Mr. Planché one 
night, being unable to sleep in the “ hut,” got up, and 
seating himself by the cabin-door, as the moon was 
rising, “listened to the songs of the boatmen, who, as 
they lazily plied their unwieldy paddles, warbled in 
their own peculiar style—a style rendered familiar to 
London ears by the inferesting ‘ Rainer family,’ for it 
is not confined to the Tyrol—several wild but pleasing 
melodies, It is very provoking,” he adds, “ that the 
English should be perhaps the only people who have 
no idea of singing in parts ; an untutored boatman, pea- 
sant, or soldier of almost any of the continental nations, 
will suddenly strike in with an extemporary and very 
creditable bass, though the air be led off by an utter 
stranger to him. On the banks of the Main at Aschaf- 
fenburg, and at the Moéhdling in the Wiencrwald, I 
was particularly struck with this pleasing talent, and 
have noticed it repeatedly both in France and Swit- 
zerland.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue Pagoda and convent of priests at Canton, a model 
of which in the Museum we alluded to in the last 
paper, was, we believe, the place in which the embas- 
sies under Lord Macartney and Lord Amherst were 
accommodated during their sojourn in Canton. Lord 
Macartney, in his private journal of the embassy, says : 
“ Our quarters are on an island, opposite to the Eng- 
lish factory, which is situated on the mainland in the 
suburbs of the city of Canton. The river that divides 
us is about half a mile broad. These quarters consist 
of several pavilions or separate buildings, very spa- 
cious and convenient, and some of them fitted up in 
the English manner, with glass windows and fire- 
grates; which latter, at this season, although we are 
on the edge of the tropic, are very comfortable pieces 
of furniture. Our habitations are in the midst of a 
large garden, adorned with ponds and parterres, and 
with flowers, trees, and shrubs, curious either from 
rarity or beauty. On one side of us is a magnificent 
miao, or Bonze temple, and on the other a large edifice, 
from the top of which is a very fine view of the river 
and shipping, the city and country, to a great extent.” 
We now ascend to the upper rooms of the Museum ; 
in the first of which, on the left-hand side, we find 
fragments of stone, tombs, gravestones, and images, 
engraved or sculptured with hieroglyphics and charac- 
ters in various Oriental languages: many of these 
inscriptions have been deciphered, and translations of 
them given in the ‘Transactions’ of the Society; such 
being one of the features, and a very valuable one, for 
which the Society was founded. On the adjacent side 
of the room, between the windows, are a few objects 
connected with natural history, such as a trunk of 
bamboo, the skeleton of the head of a Malacca elephant, 
a collection of the hanging nests of the Indian gros- 
beak, &c. There are also some Buddhic idols; three 
or four models of canoes used by various Indian tribes ; 
and a pair of enormous ‘dumb-bells,’ employed as a 
means of muscular exercise by the Indians. These 
latter consist of two heavy pieces of wood, about thirty 
inches in length, diminishing in thickness from the 
bottom, where they are about seven inches in diameter, 
to the top, which forms a handle: the swinging of 
these implements must require no small amount of 
muscular force. orien: , 
The right-hand side of the room is chiefly occupied 
with animal specimens, such as the horns and bones of 
a buffalo and a tapir; stuffed skins of crocodiles and 
alligators; the jaw-bones and vertebra of a shark ; 
the ‘saw’ of a saw-fish; the stuffed skin of a short- 
tailed Manis; together with many small specimens 
preserved in bottles. The side opposite to the window 
»resents to view, among other animal specimens, ske- 
Leeane of the head of the hippopotamus, the wild ox of 
Canara, the wild buffalo, and the wild hog; and the 
skin of a boa-constrictor, thirteen feet in length. A 
few crystals, minerals, and pigments prepared in India, 
are also here deposited; and among a few remaining 
articles illustrative of Eastern manufactures, are a 
curious pair of forge bellows used by Burmese smiths, 
and a Ceylonese parasol, about three feet in diameter, 
made from plaited or interwoven strips of the leaf of 
the Talpat palm; of which material also are made 
large folding fans, used by the native Ceylonese ladies. 
A glass case in the middle of the room contains mine- 
rals and fossils ; as well as a few other objects, among 
which is a bottle filled with the poison of the Upas 
tree. 
We now pass on to the fourth and last room of the 
Museum, situated on the same floor as the one which 
we have just left. The contents of this room consist 
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principally of objects brought from or relating to 
China. A series of shelves on the west and north sides 
are occupied by a valuable collection of Chinese books 
in various departments of literature: they are in 
general rather thin, and are deposited, six or eight to- 
gether, in pasteboard cases. 

On the left of the window in this room is a glass case 
containing many specimens of charms, talismans, and 
felicitous appendages worn about the person or hung 
up in the houses of the Chinese. In order to explain 
the nature and assigned qualities of these relics, Mr. 
Morrison, who presented them to the Museum, wrote 
a description of them in the ‘Transactions’ of the So- 
ciety, from which we may borrow a few explanatory 
remarks. “ Money-swords” consist of a number of old 
copper coins, strung together in the form of a sword, 
and képt straight by a piece of iron running up the 
middle. They are hung at the heads of beds, that the 
supposed presence of the monarchs under whose reigns 
the coins were struck, may have the effect of keeping 
away ghosts and evil spirits: they are used chiefly in 
houses or rooms where persons have committed sui- 
cide, or have suffered a violent death ; and sick persons 
use them to hasten their recovery. The “ hundred 
JSamily-lock” is a charm constructed thus:—A man 
goes round among his friends, and having obtained 
from one hundred different persons three or four cop- 
pe coins each, he expends them in the making of a 
ock, which he hangs on his child’s neck, for the pur- 
pose of locking him, as it were, to life, and making 
the one hundred persons sureties for his attaining old 
age. The “old brass mirror” is a charm which is sup- 
posed to ss the virtue of immediately healing any 
one who has become mad by the sight of a spirit or 
demon, by merely taking a glance at himself in it; it 
is kept in the chief apartments of the rich, for the pur- 
pose of scaring away spirits. The “ Ah charm” 
consists of a sprig of peach-blossoms, which, on the first 
day of the first moon, is placed in some districts at the 
head of the door of every house, to drive away demons 
and malignant spirits. The “ Yuh seat” isa stone worn by 
children on their foreheads or wrists, on which are en- 
graved short sentences, and which is supposed to su 

ress fright, and to show whether a child is well or ill, 
y a clear appearance in the one case and a dark appear- 
ance in the other. The gourd: gourd-bottles being 
formerly carried by old men on their backs, figures of 
them, made either of copper or of the wood of old 
men’s coffins, are worn as charms for longevity; the 
former round the neck, the latter round the wrist. 
Besides many other charms of these kinds, which may 
be deemed talismans, there are little sacred books, 
which are suspended from the girdle in small silk 
bags, and hence called girdle scriptures. People of 
property buy them for their children, and pay priests 
to repeat the prayers, &c. contained in them, in order 
to preserve their children from premature death. 
Lastly, there are certain spells, consisting of words 
written on scraps of paper. These spells are some- 
times _ about the person, and sometimes pasted on 
walls and over doors; some also are used as cures for 
sick persons, 7 being either written on leaves and 
then transferred into some liquid, or by being written 
on paper, burnt, and then thrown into the liquid, after 
which the patient has to drink off the liquid and the 
spell together. A further description of these spells is 
not here necessary, as their general character may be 
easily imagined: there are spells for almost every one 
of the Chinese deities. The names given above are 
translations, by Mr. Morrison, of the Chinese names 
applied to the respective articles. 
n the same range of glass cases which contain these 
charms and spells, is a miscellaneous assemblage of 
objects, brought principally from China and other 
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countries in the eastern parts of Asia. Among these 
are two Chinese ‘chop-sticks,’ made of ivory, about 
ten or twelve inches long; a very neatly and delicately 
made Chinese steelyard; a complete apparatus for the 
opium-smokers, consisting of a pipe, a lamp, an ash- 
pan, &c.; a mariner’s compass, in use among the 
Chinese navigators; Chinese metallic mirrors, sub- 
stitutes for looking-glass; a flute, and other musical 
instruments ; a Chinese bird-cage in form of a junk; 
fans and fly-flappers; Chinese and Burmese dresses, 
robes, hats, shoes, &c.; a fragment of a Chinese tomb- 
stone, found in a tea-chest brought to England. There 
are also counting-machines, under the name of Sc/iwan- 
pan, somewhat similar to the Abacus of the ancients, in 
which little beads strung upon wires, and ranged in a 
certain order, enable the people for whom they are 
intended to perform simple arithmetical computation, 
such as addition and subtraction. An interesting 
series of articles here is a complete Chinese writing 
apparatus, comprising the paper, pens, ink, &c, used 
by that singular people. 

Between the windows of this room are a case of 
Oriental books, a carved chair brought from Malacca, 
and a sheet of paper which would set even the 
“double Times” in the shade; it measures sixty feet 
by twenty-five, and was made in Kumaoon, a district 
of Northern India, from the inner fibres of the bark of 
.the set-burooah, or Daphne Cannabina. The adjoining 
side of the room is occupied partly by the Chinese 
books lately alluded to, and wed by miscellaneous 
curiosities, such as a vina, or Indian guitar; a South- 
Indian horn, shaped something like the English ser- 
pent; two or three Burmese stringed instruments 
resembling harps ; a Satola, or Burmese guitar, having 
nearly the form of an alligator ; a model of a Parsee 
cemetery erected at Bombay ; a model of a pagoda at 
Tinnevelly; another of a Buddhist preaching-house ; 
and others of Burmese war-boats, &c. 

The reader has probably encountered in the public 
journals during the late transactions between the 
English and the Chinese, some mention of the chops, 
or Official documents of the Chinese empire, and might 
like to know what is the appearance presented by such 
documents. On the north side of this room is a ‘chop,’ 
the translation of which would probably not be a little 
curious. It isa kind of permit or licence granted to 
the captain of the ship Sarah, for him to depart from 
Canton with his cargo for England. This was the first 
ship which left Canton for England after the throwing 
open of the China trade in 1834; having on board a 
cargo of silk valued at four hundred thousand pounds. 
The ‘chop’ is written on a sheet of paper measuring 
about three feet by two, and the writing with which 
the sheet is covered, in the Chinese character, consists 
of an enumeration of the qualities, importance, and 
virtues of the official personage who grants it; a state- 
ment of the reasons why the stranger-person is desirous 
of going to his own country ; an acknowledgement that 
all the proper dues had been paid, and observances ful- 
filled by the captain, and a permission to him to set sail. 

Some portions of this room are occupied by glass 
cases containing stuffed birds, insects, and other objects 
belonging to the department of natural history, in most 
instances belonging to species now found in Asiatic 
countries. In the middle of the room is a model of a 
Vihari, or Ceylonese Buddhist temple; and on the 
landing leading thereto are a set of Persian portraits 
of ladies, a Hindoo painting on copper. and a curious 
Hindoo map of India painted on cloth. 

In conclusion we may remark that this Museum, 
like that collected by the United Service Association, 
is well calculated to illustrate the subjects, the stu 
and elucidation of which form the objects for whic 





the Society was established, 
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